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The Nature of Evidence in Matters Extraordinary 


BY EDMUND GURNEY 


[Editorial Note: In the December, 1935, issue of the JOURNAL we re- 
printed the Epilogue of Camille Flammarion’s book “Haunted Houses”, with a 
note stating that we would from time to time provide our readers with other 
classic documents in psychical research. The following study by Edmund 
Gurney is particularly worthy of reproduction since it is not easy to secure, 
being a chapter in his little-known collection of essays “Tertium Quid”, pub- 
lished in 1887. As readers will observe, while Gurney’s examples and quotations 
are antiquated, the arguments he rebuts are for the most part as active as 
ever, in spite of the masterly analysis to which he subjected them.] 


Among contemporary studies, that which (for the con- 
venience of including its various departments under a 
common name) has been designated as ‘“‘Psychical Research” 
holds, in more ways than one, a position of unfortunate 
uniqueness. The main peculiarity, which is at the root of 
most of the others, seems to be this—that, while the study 
is primarily one of facts, and, to have any permanent value, 
must be a scientific examination of the facts as part of 
Nature, it offers (at any rate in some of its more striking 
branches) little immediate attraction and little direct oppor- 
tunity to the men of facts—the men whose recognized mis- 
sion is to deal with natural phenomena in a scientific way. 
Superior knowledge and strength of conviction are not 
usually here, as in other departments of natural science, 
the result of skill and pains. Those first convinced of the 
facts are not, as a class, persons of any intellectual super- 
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iority, not persons whom some special aptitude for obser- 
vation or power of reasoning has taught truths to which 
the great body of mankind must be led up by following 
their guidance; but simply persons who, without any special 
training or ability, often even without any will or effort of 
their own, have come across certain somewhat rare phe- 
nomena. It follows as a matter of course that surprising 
facts, in the hands of persons who are average specimens 
of the uncritical majority of mankind, should get involved 
with all sorts of misinterpretation, bad argument, and wild 
theory; and that the conviction of reality which the facts 
inspire should be equally extended to purely subjective 
hallucinations, and to results of conscious and unconscious 
deception. One consequence of this is that those who seri- 
ously endeavour to advance the study of the facts have 
always to be facing in two directions at once, and to wage 
equal war on two opposite habits or tendencies—the tend- 
ency to easy credulity on the one hand, and to easy in- 
credulity on the other. No subject has ever suffered so 
much at the same time from those who profess friendship 
and those who profess hostility to it. And the difficulty 
of making way in this double-facing sort of fashion is 
much increased by the relation of the two opposite extremes 
to one another. Sometimes the path of progress gets 
encumbered by the cross-lunges of the infuriated disputants 
on right and left of it; but more often both these parties, 
in their desire to get out of sight and hearing of one 
another, get also out of sight and hearing of the unfor- 
tunate middle party on the path; and so march happily 
along, each claiming a victory, but without a fight, to the 
oft-repeated tune of a few fine-sounding formulae. 

It is, indeed, only natural that a subject so large, and for 
scientific purposes so new, should offer special facilities for 
controversialists, even with the best intentions, to miss each 
other and to avoid close grappling; and it is in the hope of 
in some measure defining the ground of the “psychical re- 
searcher’s” contention with the incredulous opponents of 
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his work that the following remarks are offered. For it is 
impossible for him not to feel that the real issues between 
that party and himself are missed or confused, when he so 
constantly finds them resting their case on general facts 
which he would be the first to admit, and directing their 
attacks to particular absurdities which he would be the 
first to condemn. For example, Dr. Carpenter in his 
Spiritualism, Mesmerism, etc., has rightly laid down the 
two great sources of fallacy in such matters :—the disposi- 
tion to attribute whatever is not immediately understood 
to occult agencies; and the myth-making tendency, in yield- 
ing to which the average imagination of mankind finds its 
easiest and most congenial exercise. Again, he has shown 
just scientific instinct in his exposure of the particular 
lapses and weaknesses even of scientific opponents—e.g. 
Prof. Gregory’s easy assumption that because a mesmerist 
caused a man to rise to the very tips of his toes by holding 
his hand over him, he could have held the man suspended 
without contact; or the same gentleman’s hypothesis that 
the reason why clairvoyants could not read the number of 
Simpson’s bank-notes was that the selfish motive for em- 
ploying the power prevented its proper exercise. But in 
dwelling on these points, he contrives to give the con- 
troversy an air which saves the trouble of any close argu- 
ment. The idea is inevitably suggested to the mind of the 
ordinary reader that any one who differs from Dr. Car- 
penter’s conclusions must be both so incapable of a wide 
view of mental history and science as wholly to overlook 
the common love of wonder-mongering; and so unaware 
of the nature and necessities of experimental research as 
to be willing to accept an unsupported guess for a certainty, 
if only it accords with a theory. There is thus little chance 
of a hearing for a voice which pleads for discrimination of 
the conditions to which love of wonder-mongering is, and 
of those to which it is not, relevant; and of the things 
which, when present, it cannot, as well as of those which 
it can, effect; and generally for a clear recognition and 
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appropriate application of distinct principles of evidence, 
without reference to any one’s theories or presuppositions. 

“But,” Dr Carpenter might have said, “is not the whole 
effect of Science, in its dealings with the phenomena which 
it discredits, to make the principles of evidence distinct? 
Did not I myself, in the book just cited, make the nature 
of the scientific criterion clear to all eyes not blinded by 
superstition?” Well, as he was fond of the argumentum ad 
hominem, we cannot do better than consider his own very 
typical remarks on this latter point. 


First, then, we learn from him that evidence of what is 
new “must correspond in strength with the degree of its 
incompatibility with doctrines generally admitted as true; 
and where statements obviously contravene all past experi- 
ence and the universal consent of mankind, any evidence 
is inadequate which is not complete.” Into the relevance of 
this formula to the particular facts to which Dr. Carpenter 
would apply it, we need not here enquire. One might, 
indeed, have fairly asked him first to settle his account with 
his fellow-sceptics; for it must surely have somewhat be- 
wildered him, if he chanced to read the Daily News for 
January 12, 1883, to find a high historical authority resting 
the case against the phenomena which he had discredited as 
“contravening the universal consent of mankind,” on the 
precise ground that they have been pretty universally con- 
sented to. But it would be a task far beyond my present 
scope to determine how far records of past experience con- 
firm, instead of contradicting, allegations which modern 
science has treated with uninquiring contempt. The present 
question is a more general one; not whether the formula 
is applicable, but whether it is true. 

Let us try to imagine what the statements are, of which 
it would be correct to say that they contravene all past 
experience and the universal consent of mankind. Such 
statements can, no doubt, be imagined—as, for instance, 
that it is generally lighter by night than by day—but I 
have never heard of any one professing to bring evidence, 
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either adequate or inadequate, in their support. And put- 
ting aside propositions the contradictions of which, though 
verbally expressible, have never actually been made, the 
only instances that it is easy to recall of anything like con- 
tradiction of universal consent are those where the fact 
consented to has been subsequently proved to be a figment. 
Such a figment was the revolution of the sun around the 
earth; as to which, so far from its being the case that 
complete positive evidence of the real facts was necessary 
before the old hypothesis could be called in question, 
that hypothesis was bound to be called in question, without 
a scintilla of positive evidence, the moment it occurred to 
anyone to connect celestial phenomena with the extremely 
common experience that to an observer who is himself in 
motion stationary objects will appear to move. Matters of 
very wide consent, when they have gone beyond undeniable 
facts of sense, have naturally been matters of immediate 
inference from those facts. Such inferences may, no doubt, 
be of a kind which, if false, would palpably conflict with 
some part of ordinary experience; but putting these aside, 
and considering that logical and reflective minds have 
always been a minority in the world, we may say that the 
more instinctive and the more universal the inference, the 
greater has been the chance of its being unwarranted, and 
the smaller the amount of direct evidence required to shake 
it. The inferences of the ignorant find, however, an occa- 
sional parallel in those of the learned. An attempt is some- 
times made to draw a distinction between the belief in 
such facts as the levitation of objects without contact or 
sense of muscular effort, and the belief in the revolution 
of the sun round the earth, in the following way. In the 
latter case, it is said the impression conveyed to the senses 
of the observers was true, a bona fide result of natural 
forces, but it was then misinterpreted by means of an un- 
warranted inference; whereas in the cases of alleged levita- 
tion, the actual impression conveyed to the senses must 
have been false, in the sense that it was a purely subjective 
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illusion, or else due to intentional fraud — because the 
natural occurrence of the event would involve the incon- 
ceivable phenomenon of action without reaction, or a 
creation of potential energy (which will become active 
when the object falls) without any corresponding expendi- 
ture. It strangely escaped the observation of even so acute 
a man as Faraday, that this latter statement involves an 
inference logically quite as unwarranted as that concerning 
the solar revolution; namely that, because there was no 
sense of effort, there could be no expenditure of energy— 
in other words, that a single human sense is an infallible 
criterion of the forces to whose operation human organisms 
may contribute. To perceive and avoid this fallacy is, of 
course, quite a different thing from admitting the truth of 
the alleged facts; which must be judged of strictly accord- 
ing to the quantity and quality of the evidence for them. 
And it is really terrible to think what Dr. Carpenter’s state- 
ment would commit us to; for if matters of “universal 
consent” must necessarily be confronted with “complete 
evidence” before we may presume to doubt them, a whole 
host of cases at once occur which will demand that most 
impossible feat—to prove a negative. It was once a “doc- 
trine generally admitted as true” that witches occasionally 
turned into black cats: was every one, then, scientifically 
bound to accept this doctrine until such day as the number 
of witches and of black cats in the world was satisfactorily 
accounted for? 

But I do not wish to pin Dr. Carpenter down to a single 
sentence; let us try a few more of his utterances. “Any 
statement,” he says, “must be put out of court that is com- 
pletely in opposition to the universal experience of mankind, 
as embodied in those laws of Nature which are accepted 
by all men of ordinary intelligence.” “We must utterly fail 
to appreciate the true value of evidence, if we do not take 
the general experience of intelligent men, embodied in 
what we term ‘educated commonsense,’ as the basis of 
our estimate.” 
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Here is a change indeed; and at first sight much for 
the better. We here, at least, get an intimation that quality 
as well as quantity of opinion is to go for something, and 
that a view finds better credentials in the intelligence and 
education of its professors than in the fact that a multitude 
of human beings have unthinkingly concurred in it. But 
closer inspection brings disappointment. Dr. Carpenter has 
himself told us that if submarine telegraphy had not been 
led up to by progressive steps, the idea of the Atlantic 
cable would have been scoffed at; which at once suggests 
how large a part accident plays in the attitude of the edu- 
cated public to any new idea. Might they not with even 
more reason have scoffed at an idea which was lately quite 
suddenly propounded, the possibility of the movement of 
a disc by the mechanical action of light—“a revelation with 
regard to matter” which Dr. Carpenter describes as “com- 
pletely transcending if not violating previous experience,” 
but which, he tells us, experts were so far from scoffing 
at that they were perfectly willing to accept it, on what 
ultimately turned out to be insufficient evidence? Again, 
to take a similar instance, would not the laws of Nature, 
as accepted by men of ordinary intelligence, at any rate 
involve the certainty that a person who thrusts his hand 
into molten iron will be bound to suffer for it—which 
nevertheless is found on trial not to be the case? 

“True,” Dr. Carpenter might have said; “but physicists 
can explain why: in ‘educated commonsense’ I include 
readiness to accept the dicta of experts.” Be it so; but with 
what a tremendous run we have come down from the “gen- 
eral consent.” Indeed, in many cases the new criterion will 
be found to be the very opposite of the old, for continually 
the expert has to resist the general opinion, before he can 
even begin to guide it. But let that pass: let us examine 
this criterion of “educated commonsense” on its own ac- 
count. It is based ultimately, as we have just seen, on the 
dicta of an extremely small and specialized minority; so 
that we are driven to understand the “general experience 
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of intelligent men” to express, not what the words would 
naturally suggest—not the direct experience of intelligent 
men as to the subject under consideration, whatever it may 
be—but the experience that specialists are usually worthy 
of trust in their own subject. The criterion, then, depends 
on two things—the skill of a comparatively small group 
of men, and the allegiance to them of the general educated 
public. Cases, however, may obviously occur where the 
vagueness of these last words will cause a serious difficulty. 
The allegiance of the educated public being one factor in 
the criterion, we shall sometimes want to know who they 
are; to apply the criterion, we shall need a further defini- 
tion of them; and, though convenient for the specialist, it 
would be rather too crudely circular to define them as just 
those who, in the particular case, pay the aforesaid alleg- 
iance. But there is a still worse danger; for what if the 
allegiance be found altogether to fail? Dr. Carpenter him- 
self innocently supplies us with the assurance that this 
may be the case. “The maojrity,” he says, “sometimes go 
mad, the few who retain their common-sense being the 
exceptions”; and he instances the persecutions of the 
witches. This is driving us from pillar to post with 
a vengeance. Once again we have to shift our criterion, 
which we must now be content to find in the opinions of 
a few experts minus the allegiance, or it may be in the 
teeth of the opposition, of the general educated public. 

But we are not yet at the end of our troubles. We needed 
just now a definition of the “educated public”; we shall 
now still more need a definition of “experts.” How are a 
small minority of the educated public to make good their 
claim in matters where the majority refuse to follow them 
—these, be it observed, being ordinarily just the matters 
where their customary method of vindicating their author- 
ity, the method of direct experimental treatment, fails 
them? Here clearly they cannot justify themselves to the 
majority; but can they even justify themselves to them- 
selves? They have, in Dr. Carpenter’s own words, “no 
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other defence of their position than the inherent incredi- 
bility of the opposing testimony.” If so, they must indeed 
be in a sad case; their defence being precisely the one which 
a plain man would oppose to the assertion that a human 
hand may be none the worse for a plunge into molten iron. 
This, then is what we are reduced to at last. After being 
first hunted from universal consent to the general consent 
of educated men, and then from this last to the consent of 
that handful of educated men who remain sane when all 
the rest go mad, we find this handful not only without the 
means of establishing their superior sanity in a mad world, 
but actually altogether disappearing as a separate class; 
for while they are taking their stand on the perception of 
inherent incredibilities, it is suddently perceived that all 
the mad people about them are doing precisely the same 
thing. So that all these incompatible criteria of the value 
of evidence and by actually leaving us with no criterion 
at all. 

I have just spoken of subjects where scientific experts 
lose their normal power of guiding opinion, and even their 
chance of making out their claim to be experts, because 
they cannot use their ordinary experimental methods. Dr. 
Carpenter would perhaps have denied that “psychical re- 
search” falls under this category. He hight have pointed 
out that the sphere of experiment is not confined to definite 
localities and technical apparatus; that experimental know- 
ledge of mental phenomena, especially, is gained by wide 
observation of human beings in various morbid and healthy 
conditions; and that the power of rightly estimating evi- 
dence, in general, and in particular of criticizing what is 
known as the “evidence of the senses,” requires a large 
amount of practice and skill. This is undeniably the case; 
and I should not only admit, but expressly contend, that 
there are parts of the immense field here opened up where 
an “‘expertness”’ of the literal scientific kind may be applied, 
and may claim to be recognized. 

Thus, the multiform manifestations of hysteria form 
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a subject in knowledge of which the physician may show 
himself as superior to the layman as in the treatment of 
fever. Again, the subject of hallucinations of the senses 
in sane and healthy persons is one on which so much 
ignorance prevails that a competent knowledge of it— 
without which we cannot in some departments of the re- 
search make a single safe step—must be reckoned as a 
technical acquirement. And apart from such exceptional 
experiences, there are various points belonging to the 
natural history of illusion and error which, while. obscure 
enough to be often overlooked, are still definite enough to 
enable one who does not overlook them to establish thereby 
his claim to authority. For example, people have commonly 
imagined that they can testify correctly to what they are 
or are not doing with their own hands; and it needed some 
ingenious experiments of Faraday’s to show them that, in 
a state of what they believe to be perfect passivity, they 
may be exerting pressure enough to move a heavy table, 
and that the pressure may be prevented if their eyes are 
made aware of the first symptom of it by the movements 
of an indicator. Again—to pass to the more general condi- 
tions of human observation and memory—not one educated 
person in a thousand has any well-grounded view as to the 
extent of a conjurer’s powers of deception; any one there- 
fore, who has taken the trouble to obtain such a view— 
which many a successful conjurer has never done—may 
claim to be an expert. Or we might take the familiar game 
of “Russian scandal.” It is, in its way, a genuine experi- 
ment, and as such may result in authoritative knowledge. 
A person who has witnessed it frequently and intelligently 
enough to judge how large is the average amount of error 
that will creep into a statement by successive repetitions, 
may fairly be considered an expert, as compared with a 
person who has lacked the opportunity or the insight neces- 
sary for forming such a judgment; and that the latter sort 
of person is immensely in the majority, even among the 
educated class, is clear from the surprise almost invariably 
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exhibited by those who join in the game as a result which 
the expert will prophesy as certain. Or, again, the question 
may be one of inference. Consider the ever-fresh interest 
shown in “odd coincidences”—the everlasting stories, e.g., 
of how A momentarily mistakes B for C in the street, and 
then meets C immediately after, and infers that the two 
facts must somehow be connected. Interest in such an 
occurrence simply proves that a very simple mental fact 
has not been observed—the fact, namely, that it was the 
coincidence, and nothing else, that caused the mistaking of 
B for C to be recorded and remembered; while the hundreds 
or thousands of cases where there is no coincidence—where 
A momentarily mistakes B for C and does uot immediately 
after meet the latter—leave no impression on the mind. 
Thus the few cases where the coincidence has been pre- 
sented—the few successes, so to speak—stand out promi- 
nently, and are not duly weighed against the numerous 
failures; and A relates, as a fact worth attention, that 
whenever he mistakes one person for another in the street, 
he is sure to encounter that other within half an hour, and 
he concludes there is “something in it.” It needs an amount 
of acumen which is just above the average, and to that 
extent is “expertness,” to perceive that the odd thing would 
be if there were no “odd coincidences” of this kind. And, 
beyond this, the topic of coincidences sometimes assumes 
a form—as notably in the very interesting cases of appari- 
tions at the time of death—which demands for its proper 
treatment a certain “expertness” in the theory of chances, 
and therefore a certain grasp of elementary mathematical 
conceptions.’ 

But though it is possible thus to produce a list of points 
connected with “psychical research,’ where one may may 
be truly as superior to another as in physics the trained 





1 For a detailed treatment of several of these points, see Phantasms of 
the Living, chaps. iv., x., xi., and xiii.; and Messrs. Hodgson and Davey’s papers 
on “The Possibilities of Mal-observation,” etc., in vol. iv. of the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research. 
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student to the first man in the street, the great peculiarity 
still remains, that in psychical matters the first man in the 
street is quite ready to talk as if he were the expert. We 
are in a region where most of us seem to ourselves experts, 
in the sense of entertaining superior views as to what is 
or what is not possible or probable, but where we find no 
at all direct or certain way of making good our superiority 
to others. It is the land not of authority, but of opinion; 
where any member of the intelligent and educated public, 
as such, feels ready to embark on discussion at a moment’s 
notice with any other, and, when the differences prove 
irreconciliable, can only take refuge in denying that other 
to be at the requisite standpoint of education or intelligence 
—an opinion which, whatever its consoling power, can only 
be made an argument by the adoption of the old circular 
method. And it is extremely noteworthy that people’s 
confidence in their own opinion by no means always declines 
as the chance of appeal to skilled authority decreases. The 
man of general intelligence is often quite as confident in 
the region of opinion as the expert in the region of experi- 
ment—his confidence seeming to bear proportion not so 
much to possibilities of proof as to impossibilities of 
disproof. 

The controversies which illustrate this fact naturally 
vary from age to age. Modern illustrations may be found 
in such questions as whether a body can act where it is not, 
or whether mind can exist apart from a material organiza- 
tion, or in what sense the will is free. Nobody recognizes 
any special body of skilled opinion on such subjects; at any 
rate, nobody recognizes as authoritative any dicta about 
them which run counter to his own prepossessions. If it 
be said that the obscurity of such philosophical questions 
does not prevent clear reasoning about them from being 
in the long run appreciated, and that there is at any rate 
a point up to which all competent reasoners agree, and a 
sense, therefore, in which they will acknowledge each other 
and be acknowledged by the outside world as experts, it 
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must still be admitted that there is here scarcely a vestige 
of any such relation of skilled to unskilled opinion as nor- 
mally prevails in scientific matters. In philosophy the 
amount of certain agreement is so small, and differences 
start in such absolute fundamentals, as to render “expert- 
ness” rather a description of the qualities displayed in the 
process of dialectic, than a means or a guarantee for the es- 
tablishment of authoritative results. Here, therefore, the 
class of experts occupies a position entirely different from 
that which Dr. Carpenter desiderates ; in matters where men 
of equal practice and acumen are at issue from the very 
foundations, any wide common allegiance to them on the 
part of non-experts is out of the question. But over and 
above this difference of position, the classes of philosophical 
and of scientific experts are themselves different—consist 
for the most part of different individuals. So far from 
special skill in experimental research, and the habits of 
mind normally connected with such skill, being pre-requisites 
to skilled labour in the field of philosophy, the two sorts of 
aptitude are rarely found united—a fact which clearly puts 
Dr. Carpenter’s claim to extend the sphere of scientific 
authority still more completely out of court. We may try 
to regard this separation as a mere friendly division of 
labour; but conditions may at any moment arise which 
test it in a practical way, and reveal it as a radical differ- 
ence of instinct. What, for instance, can be more startling, 
to a mind even slightly tinctured with philosophy, than the 
suicidal want of logic of the modern cock-sure school of 
Empiricists; as when an eminent comparative anatomist 
refuses even to take part in a trial of professed “Thought- 
transference,” on the ground that it is an impossible hypoth- 
esis, and Materialism thus lays dawn the law to a Universe 
which Empiricism humbly interrogates? 

“But even so,” it will be said, “granting that philosophy 
is a region where authority is at present very far from 
paramount, how does this relieve you from the obligation 
of bowing to authority, unless you mean that your ‘psy- 
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chical’ evidence would fall naturally under the purview of 
philosophers—that the questions which are exercising you 
belong to the department of philosophical as opposed to 
scientific enquiry?” Now, as pure questions of fact, they 
certainly do not so belong; and it may be convenient to 
state at once, on behalf of those who are seriously occupied 
with these matters, that they present their evidence neither 
to men of science nor to philosophers as a separate class, 
but to the educated common-sense (happily nowadays by 
no means uncommon) which can appreciate the broad con- 
ceptions of science, without imagining them exhaustive, 
or confounding the scientific with the philosophic reading 
of the Universe. But my present point is that the questions 
to which I began by referring are perpetually not treated 
as pure questions of fact; that they almost always get 
mixed up with questions which are distinctly philosophical ; 
and that these have a most important bearing on the atti- 
tude in which the evidence is listened to, or (it may be) 
not listened to. The answers given to these latter questions 
may be good philosophy or bad philosophy; but both ques- 
tions and answers at any rate entirely transcend the region 
of scientific authority; experimental research might go on 
for ever without settling them. The rationale of individ- 
uality, of matter and spirit, of life and death—these are 
not laboratory questions. If men of science treat them as 
such, the result is simply bad philosophy, not science. But 
the important fact is that, whether the philosophy be good 
or bad, well or ill reasoned, its various forms must exercise 
a powerful influence on the hospitality (so to speak) of 
the mind towards the sort of facts which we are bringing 
forward. We cannot, for instance, consider ourselves cut 
loose from philosophy, so long as it is possible for those 
who have philosophically rejected the idea of “action at a 
distance” to refuse on that account to examine alleged cases 
of “Telepathy,” where no physical medium of transmission 
can be assigned; or for those who have philosophically re- 
jected the idea of personal continuance after this life, to 
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refuse on that account even to listen to any evidence for 
phantasms of the dead.* And there is yet another way in 
which philosophy, so far from lightening the primary task 
of getting the facts fairly acknowledged, may constitute a 
new embarrassment. For there are points of view from: 
which the facts might be admitted as true, but regarded as 
philosophically unimportant. So that here we fall between 
the two classes of experts—the men of philosophy declining 
to be interested in what does not support or affect their sys- 
tem, and the men of science declining to consider matters in 
respect of which they cannot establish their own authority 
by special experimentation. 


[To Be Concluded] 





1. The word “evidence” is to be understood strictly. The greater part of 
what popularly passes as evidence on these subjects has no claim whatever to 
the name, though occasionally instructive in relation to the general subject 
of hallucinations of the sane. 











Photographing the Direct Voice Organ 
BY KOJI NAKAMURA 


(Translated from “Spirit and Human Ltfe” 
for January 1935, pp.21-25) 


On October 30th, 1934, we succeeded at the Kamei séance 
in photographing the voice-organ which a spirit made from 
ectoplasm on that occasion and used in conversation. It 
may be that ours is the first of the kind in the world. The 
following is the report of our experiment. 

The room we used was a Japanese styled room (12 x 12) 
in my house and surrounded by solid walls on the east and 
west and by shoji (paper walls) on the north and south. 
We covered the shoji with black screens in order to cut 
off the light, and divided the room into a larger section 
and a smaller section (a cabinet) by spreading another black 
screen from the ceiling to the floor. We made a cut in this 
screen in the middle so that we could go back and forth 
between the two sections. We had the medium sit on a 
chair placed in the middle of the cabinet and tied his hands 
behind iis back. The reason we kept the medium in the 
cabinet is that we wanted to avoid as much as possible any 
ill effect on him by the photographic flash. 

We placed a table in the larger section of the room 
directly in front of where the medium sat but separated 
from him by the screen. (The distance between the 
medium’s chest and the center of the table was about eighty 
centimeters.) We placed a cup (7.5 c.m. in diameter and 
5 cm. in height) on the table slightly to the right of its 
center, for two reasons: (1) so that we should be able to 
get the relative size of the object in our photograph; (2) 
so that we could ask the spirit in advance to produce a 
voice-organ in the plane where the cup was placed so that 
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we could focus our camera in advance as accurately as 
possible. Those present beside the medium at the séance 
were myself, my oldest son, and my third daughter. I held 
the flash for the photograph which my son took. My 
daughter took charge of the phonograph. 


After we played about one-third of “Traumerei’” on the 
phonograph, during which the medium went into trance, 
we began to hear raps. And soon the direct conversation 
commenced. 

Mogol (the control): Fine conditions! 

Nakamura (myself): Will you let us photograph either 
a fairy or a vocal organ tonight, as you promised us before? 

Mogol: Yes. 

Kimura (the auxiliary control): Then let us make some 
preparations. At the first rap, please open the camera plate. 
At the second rap, please get ready for the flash. And at 
the third rap, please ignite the flash as you sing in chorus 
“Norito” once, then “Tasogare” once, and finally “Norito”’ 
again. During the interval of the first and the third rap, 
please keep on singing ‘“Kazoe-uta” in chorus. 

Nakamura: We may fail to hear the rap if we keep on 
singing “‘Kazoe-uta,” may we not? 

Kimura: Never mind that. You will hear it. But since 
it may become impossible to continue the direct conversa- 
tion after the flash, I advise you to ask me all the questions 
in advance. Another thing; you must develop your nega- 
tive in this room while the medium is still in trance. 

Nakamura: All right. We have focused at the plane 
where the cup is placed, including the space two feet above 
the table and the full width of the table. So I hope you 
will have that in mind when you make the materialization. 

There was silence for a few minutes in the dark; then 
the first rap. We began to sing ‘“Kazoe-uta” in chorus. 
After ten minutes, the second rap. I held the flash ready 
in my hand and waited for the third. It was a tense inter- 
val, since we had to keep on singing and at the same time 
listen for the rap. I began to wonder if my impatience 
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was not retarding the work of the spirit. And then finally 
the third rap. Simultaneously, I ignited the flash and the 
photograph was taken. Although I expected to see a fairy 
on the photograph, the thing which appeared on it was a 
strange object. It was only at the next séance that we 
could ascertain definitely that it was a voice-organ. 

Nakamura: Was it a voice-organ that we took last time? 

Kimura: Yes. 

Nakamura: Is that long tube an air-conducting tube 
and is the half-lozenge-shaped thing at the one end a 
larynx? 

Kimura: Yes. 

Nakamura: Is there a vocal cord in the larynx? 

Kimura: Of course. 

Nakamura: We see a hole on the top. Does the voice 
come out of that hole? 

Kimura: Yes. The hole serves as a mouth, and the 
surrounding wall serves as lips. 

Nakamura: Does air come out of the medium’s lungs 
when this voice organ is used? 

Kimura: Sometimes, yes; but sometimes we make a 
sack out of ectoplasm for the purpose. 

Nakamura: Is that entire organ made inside the mega- 
phone? 

Kimura: Yes. 


Nakamura: When I experimented the other day, I 
ascertained that the voice came not out of the megaphone 
but from the atmosphere two or three feet away from it. 
How did that happen? 

Kimura: It was because we made a voice organ out- 
side the megaphone at that time on account of the favor- 
able conditions. We do not always make the organ inside 
the megaphone. It is when there is not enough power that 
we make the organ inside the megaphone. If there is 
sufficient supply of ectoplasm, we generally make it out- 
side. Sometimes we can make the lips much more per- 
fectly than this photograph shows. 
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Nakamura: The fact that a spirit speaks in the voice of 
his lifetime seems to indicate that he makes an appropriate 
voice-organ for himself. Is that so? 

Kimura: Yes. The general shape of a voice-organ is 
made in the megaphone, but then the modification is made 
by each spirit to suit his own characteristics. 

Nakamura: Nobody among us knows how his larynx 
is constructed or how long, thick, or wide his vocal cord is. 
How is it possible, then, exactly to reproduce a larynx of 
his lifetime? 

Kimura: Your consciousness may not know it, but 
your subconsciousness does. And it is the latter which 
helps here. It is sufficient for a conscious self to desire to 
converse; then his subconsciousness begins to operate and 
the voice organ will be made automatically. 

Nakamura: Does a spirit also have such things as 
consciousness and subconsciousness ? 

Kimura: Yes. 

Nakamura: Weare told that at Mr. Valiantine’s seance 
the conversation is possible in a bright room and that the 
voice comes from the empty atmosphere. Do they also use 
the voice-organ at their séance? 

Kimura: Yes, they are using a voice-organ. They must 
have it hidden in some corner. 





Note to Plate 1. 


The medium sits behind the black screen. The edge of 
the table on which a cup is placed almost touches the screen. 
A ring-shaped object toward the left of the cup is the 
materialized voice-organ. Noteworthy is the fact that a part 
of the screen which was originally hanging down smoothly 
is bulged forward and covers a part of the table. I con- 
jecture that ectoplasm, emanating from the body of the 
medium, pressed the screen as it passed through it. This 
leads us to infer that ectoplasm cannot pass through a 
textile fabric without some resistance. The reason why 
the materialized organ did not advance as far as where the 
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cup was located seems to be that the supply of ectoplasm 
was not sufficient. 


Note to Plate 2. 


On the one end of a long tube which resembles a human 
gullet and is bent at two places is attached a “larynx.” 
From the way it is bent, it is easy to see that the tube-wall 
has the property resembling that of rubber. This tube is 
an air-conducting-tube and corresponds to a vocal organ 
in a human being. The “larynx” corresponds to the human 
larynx and has in it a vocal cord which we cannot see from 
the outside. On the top of the larynx there are two pro- 
tuberances. The one on the right is larger and tube-shaped, 
resembling somewhat the mouth of an octopus. The one 
on the left is smaller and has no hole. 

The larger one corresponds to our mouth and its sur- 
rounding wall to our lips. What corresponds to a human 
pharynx is apparently absent. This is understandable since 
the absence of a pharynx does not affect appreciably the 
function of a vocal organ and spirits are apt to dispense 
with redundant parts as much as possible in their materiali- 
zation process. For instance, we know that “a spirit hand” 
which a spirit produces often has only two or three fingers, 
two in case two is sufficient, and three in case three are 
necessary. I failed to identify the function of the smaller 
protuberance. I surmise, however, that it has a hollow 
space inside to create resonance in order that the voice may 
be louder. 

The white stuff behind the tube is ectoplasm. In the 
photograph it appears that the voice grew out of the ecto- 
plasm. In general, a spirit produces a materialized object 
by concentrating on the idea of the object. In other words, 
the concretization of an idea is effected by means of this 
strange stuff: ectoplasm. Thus, as soon as the idea dis- 
solves, ectoplasm loses its material form. True, indeed, is 
a Buddhistic dictum: “Shiki-soku-ze-ku” (That which has 
a material form is empty and formless). 
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THE TALKING MONGOOSE 





I presumed, in my last month’s notes, that Messrs. Harry Price 
and R. S. Lambert (the editor of The Listener) would dismiss the 
incredible case of the Talking Mongoose of Doarlish Cashen, Isle of 
Man, as one of hallucination. I have done them wrong. In one of 
the most extraordinary books on haunting in recent years (The 
Haunting of Cashen’s Gap) they frankly state that “though the 
theory of hallucination a priori seems plausible, the difficulty is to see 
how such an hallucination could arise in the minds of a whole family 
of three persons, all of apparently normal demeanour and intelligence, 
could be maintained with consistence over so long a period as four 
years, and finally could be communicated to independent observers in 
such a way as to carry conviction to them”. 

One of the independent observers was Capt. MacDonald, the well- 
known racing motorist who, at the time, was member of the Council 
of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research. He paid three 
visits to the haunted farmstead and heard the self-styled “little 
extra, extra clever mongoose” shrieking intelligent words in a queer 
voice which is said to be two octaves higher than ordinary human 
speech. The presentation of the evidence for and against the exist- 
ence of the mongoose is well and fairly done and in view of the 
extra-ordinary features of the case one cannot but sympathise with 
the bewildered authors’ flight of fancy: “Geff, the talking mongoose, 
does not fit into any of the usual categories of abnormal phe- 
nomena made by psychical research. He possesses an animal form, 
the power of speech, and intelligence—three characteristics not 
found together in any ordinary case of present-day haunting. But 
if Geff appeared three hundred years ago there would have been 
absolutely no difficulty in saying what he was. Matthew Hopkins, 
the Witchfinder-General would have instantly classified him among 
the imps, or familiars, nourished and used by the unfortunate crea- 
tures he was convicting of witchcraft.” 


WHAT ABOUT THE INCUBUS? 


Are the imps coming back, demanding a place in the sun of 
psychical research? One well attested case would be sufficient to 
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revive a study of this most curious phase of the witchcraft of Britain 
and New England. I wonder when the familiar’s bed-fellow, the 
incubus, will be heard of again? An intensive study of the phenomena 
of materialization has made me suspect for a long time that he is just 
around the corner, in company, presumably, of his sister, the succu- 
bus. The existence of demon-lovers and their amorous persecution of 
mortals, as any psycho-analyst will tell you, is far less improbable 
as a psychological fact than that of the animal familiars. That the 
fact, however, may not be purely psychological seems to be indicated 
by the whole gamut of haunting phenomena which accompanied 
such unwelcome attentions. I can report on a little-known, first-hand 
case which I found in a very rare book that recently came into my 
possession. It is Demoniality or Incubi and Succubi by the Rev. 
Father Sinistrari of Ameno, published for the first time from the 
original MS in Paris by Isidore Liseux in 1779. The author, who 
died in 1701 at the age of seventy-nine, left his MS. undated. He 
entered the Order of Franciscans in Pavia in 1647 and was at the 
convent of the Holy Cross first Professor of Philosophy, then, 
during fifteen years, of Sacred Theology. As he begins his account 
“About twenty-five years ago, when I was lecturer on Sacred 
Theology in the convent of the Holy Cross, in Pavia . . .” the 
event probably took place between 1650 and 1675. It concerned 
Hieronyma, a married woman of the town “of unimpeachable 
morality. . . . She had herself exorcised . . . in order to ascertain 
whether perchance she was not possessed.” It was of no avail. “The 
good lady kept persevering in her admirable constancy till, at last, 
after some months of courting, the Incubus, incensed at her disdain, 
had recourse to a new kind of persecution.” Things began to dis- 
appear, next “he began to strike her cruelly, and after each beating 
bruises and marks were to be seen on her face, her arms or other 
parts of her body, which lasted a day or two, then suddenly dis- 
appeared . . . Sometime while she was nursing her little girl, he 
would snatch the child away from on her breast and lay it upon the 
roof, on the edge of the gutter, or hide it, but without ever harming 
it. Sometimes he would upset all the furniture, or smash to pieces 
saucepans, plates and other earthenware which, in the twinkling of an 
eye, he restored to their former state. One night that she was lying 
with her husband, the Incubus, appearing in his customary shape, 
vehemently urged his demand which she resisted as usual. The 
Incubus withdrew in a rage and shortly came back with a large load 
of those flagstones which the Genoese, and the inhabitants of Liguria 
in general, use for roofing their houses. With these stones he built 
around the bed a wall so high that it reached the tester, and that 
the couple could not leave their bed without using a ladder. This 
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wall however was built up without lime; when pulled down, the flags 
were laid by in a corner, where during two days, they were seen by 
many who came to look at them; then they disappeared.” 


THE VANISHING DINNER 


The next adventure with the Incubus reads like a fairy tale from 
the Arabian nights. It should be quoted in full: 

“On S. Stephen’s Day, the husband had asked some military 
friends to dinner, and, to do honour to his guests, had provided 
a substantial repast. Whilst they were as customary washing their 
hands before taking their seats, suddenly vanished the table dressed 
in the dining-room; all the dishes, saucepans, kettles, plates and 
crockery in the kitchen vanished likewise, as well as the jugs, bottles 
and glasses. You may imagine the surprise, the stupor of the guests, 
eight in number; amongst them was a Spanish Captain of Infantry, 
who, addressing the company, said to them: ‘Do not be frightened, 
it is but a trick: the table is certainly where it stood, and I shall 
soon find it by feeling for it.’ Having thus spoken, he paced round 
the room with outstretched arms, endeavouring to lay hold of the 
table; but when, after many circuitous perambulations, it was appa- 
rent that he laboured in vain and grasped at nought but thin air, he 
was laughed at by his friends; and it being already high time for 
dinner, each guest took up his cloak and set about to return home. 
They had already reached the street-door with the husband, who, out 
of politeness, was attending them, when they heard a great noise in 
the dining-room: they stood to ascertain the cause thereof, and 
presently the servant came up to announce that the kitchen was 
stocked with new vessels filled with food, and that the table was 
standing again in its former place. Having gone back to the dining 
room, they were stupefied to see the table was laid, with cloths, 
napkins, salt-cellars, and trays that did not belong to the house, and 
with food which has not been cooked there. On a large sideboard 
all were arrayed in perfect order, crystal, silver and gold chalices, 
with all kind of amphoras, decanters and cups filled with foreign 
wines, from Isle of Crete, Campania, the Canaries, the Rhine, etc. In 
the kitchen there was also an abundant variety of meats in saucepans 
and dishes that had never been seen there before. At first, some of 
the guests hesitated whether they should taste of that food; however, 
encouraged by others, they sat down, and soon partook of the meal, 
which was found exquisite. Immediately afterwards, as they were 
sitting before a seasonable fire, everything vanished at once, the 
dishes and the leavings, and in their stead reappeared the cloth of 
the house and the victual which had been previously cooked ; but, for a 
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wonder, all the guests were satisfied, so that no one thought of supper 


after such a magnificent dinner. A clear proof that the substituted 
viands were real and nowise fictitious.” 


REVENGE OF THE INCUBUS 


It appears that the Incubus was unsuccessful in ingratiating herself 
into the lady’s favours by his magnificent catering services. The 
lady vowed to assume and wear for twelve months a monk’s habit 
and she was led in solemn procession into the church of St. Michael. 
“She had no sooner set foot on the threshold of the church, than her 
clothes and ornaments fell off to the ground, and disappeared in a 
gust of wind, leaving her stark naked. There happened fortunately 
to be among the crowd two cavaliers of mature age, who, seeing what 
had taken place, hastened to divest themselves of their cloaks with 
which they concealed as well as they could, the woman’s nudity, and 
having put her in a vehicle, accompanied her home. The clothes and 
trinkets taken by the Incubus were not restored by him before six 
months had elapsed.” 

Father Sinistrari concludes: “I might relate many other most sur- 
prising tricks, which that Incubus played on her, were it not weari- 
some. Suffice it to say that for a number of years he persevered in 
his temptation of her, but that finding at last that he was losing his 
pains, he desisted from his vexatious importunities.” 

Whether one believes in the Incubus or not as a record of haunting 
this story deserves unusual attention. I am particularly interested in 
the transportation of the baby from the mother’s arms as I have col- 
lected an unusual number of cases of this type from all ages. Amongst 
mediums, the phenomenon is rare, but by no means as rare as is 
popularly supposed. One day when I have more leisure I intend 
to write a bulky book on it. The present instance is the only one I 
came across which is ascribed to an Incubus. Incidentally, one 
cannot but sympathise with the enormous trouble which the priest- 
craft of Pavia must have taken to lay the Incubus. Apparently, the 
simple recipe recommended by Pliny had no appeal to them. It is 
a decoction in wine and oil of the tongue, eyes, liver, and bowels 
of a dragon, wherewith, after it has been left to cool all night in 
the open air, the patient should be anointed every morning and 
evening ; 

Dragons must have been scarce in Pavia. Spectres of our age 
may respond to less drastic treatment. As for instance the black 
imp which, if we are to believe a story in the Daily Express, March 
%h, 1936, the Rev. Yarnton Mills succeeded in laying. It is the 
story of a man and wife who rescued a young man, a drug addict. 
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Soon after the young man died, and some time later the house be- 
came haunted. According to the clergyman “they told me they had 
seen a little black imp looking at them from the hearth rug. They 
threw books at it, jumped on it. They saw it three or four times. 
At last they called me in. I exorcised it for them. It was never 
seen again.” 


GHOST BROADCASTS 


If any further proof is needed as to what an extent the uncanny 
is a topic of the day in England, one need only refer to the B.B.C. 
broadcast ghost hunt on March 10th which attracted enormous 
attention throughout the country and abroad. Mr. Harry Price 
added a shining feather to his cap, and as a feat of publicity his effort 
was crowned with magnificent success. Of course, no one expected 
the ghost to speak. It was very decent of him to signal his presence 
in the old Kentish Manor at Meopham by playing “hot” and “cold” 
with the thermograph in the cellar. As to what would have hap- 
pened if the ghost had spoken, The Times perhaps rightly prognosti- 
cated that “a number of listeners in different parts of the United 
Kingdom would have died of heart-failure. It is no less certain 
that a majority of the survivors, believing themselves to have been 
hoaxed, would have proceeded bitterly to impugn the integrity of the 
B.B.C. The nation’s faith in a semi-public institution would have 
been shaken to the core; the Postmaster General would have had no 
choice but to resign, and the whole Government might well have 
fallen. The B.B.C. in fact were taking a grave risk, and it is for- 
tunate indeed that the ghost’s sense of responsibility was stronger 
than theirs.” 


VISITING CARD FROM A GHOST 


A few days later, from the Grahamstown wireless station there 
was a less noted broadcast talk by a Mr. Wilfred Alexander on an 
extraordinary adventure which befell him between Port Elizabeth and 
Grahamstown. He was pursued by a “phantom” car with glaring 
headlights which was met by another “phantom” car in headlong 
collision. “Terrified, Mr. Alexander sped on his way, but after a 
time decided to return to see what damage had been done and offer 
any assistance he could. He found no traces of any cars. At the 
place where he imagined the accident had occurred he found an 
elderly man by the road with a heavy beard and strangely glassy 
eyes who requested a lift to Grahamstown, where his wife lay seri- 
ously ill. They journeyed in silence, the stranger making no attempts 
to respond to the proffered conversation. He did, however, give 
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Mr. Alexander a cigarette which the latter put into his pocket, and 
later a visiting card. When they arrived at Grahamstown, his passen- 
ger directed Mr. Alexander to a nursing home and descended there, 
requesting Mr. Alexander to ‘look him up sometime—if he could’. 
He then approached a door, knocked and was admitted by a woman 
in the uniform of a nurse. When Mr. Alexander looked again there 
was no nursing home—just a plain residence. On examining the 
cigarette, he found it to be very aged and a brand not found on the 
market these days. The visiting card, which bore a name, was also 
aged. It was found at the police station that the card bore the name 
of a man killed five years previously in a motor crash on the same 
road. He was an elderly man hurrying to his wife, who lay ill in 
a Grahamstown nursing home.” 

A really beautiful ghost story. Almost too beautiful to believe. 
Yet it is hardly possible that a local man in a country town could or 
would hoax a wireless audience. Something really extraordinary on 
the lines of An Adventure may have happened in Grahamstown. 


TWO NOTES FROM THE CONTINENT 


Dr. Count Karlo Marchesi writes to me from Zagreb, Jugoslavia, 
that two days after the B.B.C. broadcast in London there was a 
wireless lecture in Jugoslavia by Professor Simenc on “Scientific 
Occultism”. The professor gave a short summary of the phenomena 
of Spiritualism and mentioned the names of many famous investi- 
gators. The lecture was very successful and will be followed by 
others. 

It appears that we shall have to accept Jugoslavia as a much more 
enlightened country than her neighbour Rumania, where an official 
ban has been ordered on anything which is not within the known 
order of nature. 

Therese Neumann of Konnersreuth has a rival in the person of 
Anastasia Woloszyn, a twenty-four year old Polish peasant girl who 
developed stigmatic phenomena in ecstatic states and gives evidence 
of clairvoyant faculties The phenomena have been investigated by 
Professor Gabriel Kostelnik, a member of the committee delegated 
by the Archbishop of Lemberg and he concluded that there is no 
normal explanation for the case. He also stated that the doctors tried 
in vain to cure the stigmatic wounds. As in the case of Therese 
Neumann, they resist medical treatment but disappear by themselves 
after a period. 


ASTROLOGY AND FORTUNE TELLING 


A curious case came up for decision before Alderman Sir Louis 
Newton in London. Mr. Maurice Barbanell, editor of Psychic News, 
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took out a summons against Mr. R. H. Naylor, the well known 
astrologer, and Mr. John Robert Gordon, editor of the Sunday 
Express, for fortune telling by means of astrology. Spiritualist 
mediums are often prosecuted in England on the basis of the anti- 
quated but still valid Fortune Telling Act. Barbanell desired to 
lodge a public protest against the distinction between mediumistic 
and astrological fortune telling. He was not very successful. The 
summons was summarily dismissed but it was conceded that he acted 
in a matter of public interest and no costs were assessed against him. 


PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 


The life of a psychical researcher is more full of disappointment 
than gratification. I am sorry to say that Mr. Kolb of Vienna has 
made out no case for “eyeless vision.” We devised, at the time of 
his second visit to the International Institute for Psychical Re- 
search, a method of bandaging so successful that the result was not 
only a total absence of vision but also of further appearance on the 
part of Mr. Kolb. Nor did we prove luckier with the ward-robe 
moving lady of whom I wrote that she promises to be a star of no 
mean magnitude. After an extraordinary beginning at her home, the 
phenomena gradually petered out at the Institute. At the end of 
four weeks there remained nothing to investigate. And finally, dur- 
ing a visit to Scotland, we took a dozen infra-red flashlight photo- 
graphs of full-form materializations with such eminent success that 
on developments the spirits were found to have been reduced to a 
white sheet with a very solid medium behind it. The simplicity of 
method on the part of professional materialization mediums (who 
drive a thriving trade) is really astonishing. They need no apparatus, 
no accomplice. They just dress up in white and are accepted as 
Aunt Mary and Grandfather John, it never occurring to the devout 
sitters that something less than a full-form materialization, a detached 
hand or a nebulous mass which ebbs and flows, would be far more 
satisfactory evidence of the supernormal than the very flesh and 
blood creatures which kow-tow in a dim red light and invite them 
to 

“Come and worship Mumbo Jumbo 
In the mountains of the moon” 


THE HAND AND THE DAGGER 


Even at the risk of supersatiation one has to take refuge in phe- 
nomena of haunting, of which there are ample reports in the daily 
press and with which no sordid motives are associated. Some of 
them are extremely curious. Such is the haunted tombstone of 
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Herbrandston in Uales, haunted by the shadows of a mysterious hand 
and the hilt of a dagger every year when the date of the tragedy 
which it commemorates is drawing near. 

“In the waning light of a March afternoon”, writes the reporter 
of the South Wales News, “I entered the churchyard in the company 
of the rector, the Rev. H. Morgan. There on the cross were the 
shadowlike outlines of a hand and the hilt of a dagger. There was 
no sun and there were no trees to throw their shadows on the cross. 
I tried to rub the marks away, but they were just beneath the ap- 
parently transparent face of the marble...” According to the 
rector, the markings are always there but clearer at certain times of 
the year. Sceptics scoff, but the fact remains, the reporter concludes, 
that on the tombstone of a man who was stabbed are the marks of an 
open hand and the hilt of a dagger. 

For a coincidence, this is odd indeed. 


Book Reviews 


GOD IS MY ADVENTURE, by Rom Landau. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $3.50. 407 pp. 


The author of this curious yet interesting book, which he calls 
“A Book on Modern Mystics, Masters and Teachers”, had made a 
name for himself as a sculptor and a writer on aesthetics before he 
started on his avocation: the running down of as many of the impor- 
tant propounders of contemporary religious philosophy, and the 
more imposing cult-leaders, as he was able. 

He became acquainted with a great many of them, representing 
a remarkably wide range of religious leadership—from that solemn 
writer of Travel Diaries, Count Keyserling, to the earnest funda- 
mentalist Welsh evangelist, “Principal” Jeffries, who packs the 
Albert Hall in London each Easter, preaching a Four-Square Gospel 
much like that of our American Mrs. MacPherson, but who, in addi- 
tion, seems to have several well-accredited cases of faith-healing 
among his followers to explain their intense devotion to him. 

Between these two extremes—the Count whose appeal to his audi- 
ences in the years of his tremendous influence was made up at least 
of one part philosophical snobbery, and the earnest evangelist whose 
audience is drawn from the little clerks and shop-attendants and the 
chapel-going townspeople of England—there is room for a great 
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diversity of cults. Mr. Landau got as close as he was able to Stefan 
George, to Gurdjieff, to Shri Meher Baba (who receives short 
shrift), to Frank Buchman and Krishnamurti, to Ouspensky and 
Rudolf Steiner. 

There is plenty of evidence that Mr. Landau has studied the litera- 
ture of occultism exhaustively as well as that he himself has under- 
gone training in Yoga and has had his own mystical experiences, yet 
he must frequently have been a thorn in the flesh of those leaders he 
set out to study, and in particular those who were accustomed to 
unexigent acceptance by hero-worshippers. Some of the questions he 
asked his victims outright are of that embarrassing directness which 
is one of the best tricks of the journalist’s trade, and when we find 
Mr. Landau asking “What is your attitude towards prayer?” or 
“Do you really believe that?” (concerning a miracle as reported by 
a credulous follower of Shri Meher Baba), we can be fairly certain 
that Mr. Landau will give us good reporting rather than spiritual 
penetration. Indeed it comes as no surprise to learn, early in the 
book, that at one time Mr. Landau was actively concerned with 
journalism, and was one of the editors of a review which purveyed 
articles on graphology and astrology, symbolism in ancient art, and 
so on, along with other crasser and more material topics. 

But to be a good journalist and keep a good conscience is by no 
means an impossibility. Mr. Landau seems to have been able to do 
so. He learned as he interviewed, and as he grew older he came to 
have some shame about the superficial way he had approached such 
men as Krishnamurti, Keyserling and Steiner. He thereupon took 
the trouble to reach them or their groups (for Steiner had died) 
at a later period, both to see with his own eyes the later state of 
these seekers after wisdom and to give himself a chance to report 
their activities in the light of his own maturer conclusions. Keyser- 
ling he found almost pathetically deserted; Krishnamurti had volun- 
tarily given up his Mrs.-Besant-appointed godhead and was making 
a sincere attempt to find his own truth; and closer acquaintance 
with Rudolf Steiner’s followers gave Rom Landau a deeper respect 
both for the man and for his ideas. 

As teachers for today, Ouspensky and Steiner come at the top of 
this heterogeneous heap; Dr. Frank Buchman and his Oxford 
groups very near the bottom, with only Shri Meher beneath him. 
Although Mr. Landau himself announces no such conclusion, there 
will be few readers who lay down this book without having arrived 
at the point of seriously questioning if any illumination worth having 
can under any circumstances come from the leader of a cult. The 


implied lesson seems to be that philosophy like culture is not best 
hunted by herds. 
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“IS THIS THEOSOPHY ... ?”, by Ernest Egerton Wood. Lon- 
don: Rider and Co. $6.50. 318 pp. 


Mr. Wood came up through a difficult but happy childhood, alert, 
intelligent, precocious. At the age of sixteen he had a thriving 
business. Shortly later he was able to take his profits and head for 
Adyar, that Mecca of Theosophy; for he had become an ardent con- 
vert. In Madras he found the mixture of aloofness and welcome 
which this group has always seemed to show towards those who 
promise to be no financial drag and to have intellectual gifts well 
worth receiving. 

It is difficult to speak of anyone’s becoming “close” to Mrs. 
Besaut; but Mr. Wood was at least in daily contact with her over 
a very long period. “Bishop” Leadbeater was somewhat more cor- 
dial. Indeed, if Mr. Wood’s tale is true (and it sounds remarkably 
like truth) Mr. Leadbeater was so beholden to the talents of his 
young, short, brilliant secretary as quite to forget where his own 
ideas and writings left off and those of Mr. Wood began. No 
matter; they could all appear as the enlightenment of Mr. Lead- 
beater. For years Mr. Wood patiently put up with the oddities of 
life at Adyar; but when, upon the death of Mrs. Besant, he was not 
elected president of the Theosophical Society, he began seriously to 
wonder if there were as much to the Theosophical doctrines as he 
had doggedly hoped. 

It is impossible to write seriously of the tragi-comedy of Mr. 
Wood’s Indian years. By his own showing he had understood fairly 
early that Leadbeater had a very accommodating unconscious, which 
“absorbed” and gave back whole tracts from the writings of others— 
not only the manuscript-writings of Mr. Wood, but the published 
writings of rather obscure authors. That he was “genuinely kind” 
does not seem quite reason enough to have caused Mr. Wood to 
overlook these oft-recurring “absorptions”, the more so since it 
dawned on him very early that for leaders who claimed and pro- 
claimed the possession of rare initiates’ clairvoyance both Mr. Lead- 
beater and Mrs. Besant were astonishingly uninformed of the state 
of mind of those about them, frequently being taken by surprise and 
led into situations of considerable embarrassment which true clair- 
voyants would presumably have avoided. But the farce continued 
to the bitter end, with Mr. Wood in a position to see Krishnamurti, 
the little son of a humble Indian, groomed for the New Star in the 
East, the modern Christ. Then, when Mrs. Besant—that notably 
unmanageable woman—ignored Mr. Wood’s advice, gave even more 
definite evidence than before that she lacked the occult powers with 
which she was supposed to be endowed, and appointed the very offi- 
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cers Mr. Wood did not want to the most important positions in the 
society, he discovered at long last that “there are no truth-seekers, 
because really to want it would be to have it: it is because we do not 
— want it that we are what we are, embodiments of something 
ess.” 

The central confusion of Mr. Wood’s book reaches, in its last 
pages, heights beyond heights. Early in the book he has himself 
modestly announced the possession of intermittent occult powers. 
He reports being visited by “a Master” in such a way as to leave the 
reader to judge for himself whether or not the episode was a hallu- 
cination, although certainly Mr. Wood acted upon it. He himself 
wrote one of the best of the little handbooks on Rajayoga and 
therein mentioned definitely supernormal experiences. But when Mr. 
Arundale and not Mr. Wood finally becomes the president of the The- 
osophical Society, Mr. Wood is visited by the Master for the last time 
and formally thanked. Mr. Wood reports that he does not know “the 
true inwardness” of the experience. “I am quite prepared to believe 
that a thought-form or entity . . . having psychic influence but no 
intelligence of its own, can . . . impress each sensitive person accord- 
ing to his own subconscious desire.” 

Which leaves the reader right where he was when Mr. Wood began 
his spiritual adventures forty years earlier. But the book, for those 
who can never get too much of the amazing adventures of the Theo- 
sophical Society, is far too interesting to miss. 

P. L. M. 





